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course, a safer line to take then than it was subsequently
to become, for the alternative to a subverted consti-
tution was not yet dictatorship, which would not have
suited the Irish at all: it was only chaos, which would
have suited them very well indeed. By temperament
Mr. Parnell was a Conservative, and, like the majority
of his followers, he would have felt happier working
with the Conservatives, but he was the last man to let
sentimental considerations (save where Mrs. O'Shea
was concerned) govern his conduct, and he was quite
prepared to sell his wares in the best market.

There was another aspect of the Irish problem which
English statesmen, in their probity and innocence, by
no means always grasped. In course of time agitation
became a vested interest, and a good many occupations
would be gone if there were no more "wrongs" to
right. When one English party or the other made
considerable and perfectly sincere efforts to remedy
this or that social or economic grievance, it generally
found its purpose frustrated by the Irish Nationalists
themselves, and those concerned were puzzled at such
an attitude: it had perplexed Mr. Gladstone and it
- was to perplex Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, while
it was the ruin of men like Mr. Wyndham. The
explanation was that the Nationalist machine was
always fearful that the Irish people would be content
with something short of Home Rule, and therefore
resisted any reform at all. The morality of such an
attitude may be questionable, but of the attitude itself
there can be no doubt, and it did not render the rela-
tions between England and Ireland any easier.

Mr. Chamberlain's position was clear from the
beginning. In 1881 he adopted, in a speech at Liver-
pool, the standpoint from which he never departed: